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The future of the gold standard is a problem 
of predominating interest at the present moment. 
ny people fondly imagine that the gold 
rd has been suspended only for the 
e by countries exposed to unpreceden- 
financial difficulties, and that its ge- 
restoration — in some countries pos- 
at a somewhat lower parity — will 
: of itself within a comparatively short 
of time. Others take a more serious view 
the problem and are asking themselves 
ether it will ever be possible for an inter- 
nal gold standard system to be restored at 
‘They regard what has now happened as 
ving in some measure the destruction of 
very bases of such a system, and the problem 
which they primarily address themselves is 
possibility of restoring those bases. To 
k the problem from this angle obviously 
ves the concentration of attention on elu- 
ing the nature of the international gold 
dard and the conditions which must be ful- 
ed in order to enable such a monetary system 
exist and possess the requisite stability. In 
course of the discussion which has arisen on 
subject it has been pointed out — in Eng- 
d with some asperity — that the gold stand- 
d system cannot be expected to work unless 
ybody plays the game. On the other hand, 
have been asking themselves what are 
tules of the game, and indeed whether it 
ssible at all to lay down any definite rules 
sh are grounded in the very nature of the 
‘standard itself and cannot be dismissed as 
ary conclusions of subjectively coloured 
m or national tradition. For all those 
are in any way interested in the problem 
restoration of an international gold stand- 
em, it is obviously a matter of first im- 
to obtain a clear insight into these 
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ire bES.; OF THE GAME 


BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


The question whether it is possible to maintain 
an international gold standard naturally leads 
to the enquiry whether any stability in the rates 
of exchange between independent currencies is 
attainable at all. This enquiry in turn involves 
an investigation into the fundamental principles 
of the equilibrium in international trade. 

Let us suppose, to begin with, that we are 
concerned only with two countries, A and B, 
and that each of those countries has an indepen- 
dent paper currency. The fundamental condition 
for the establishment of a balance in the trade 
between those countries is that the rate of ex- 
change between their currencies shall be so 
adjusted that it will be possible for A to sell 
as much to B as A buys from B. The volume 
of merchandise thus exchanged between the two 
countries is regarded by both as equivalent in 
value. The sums which this volume of met- 
chandise represents in A currency and B cur- 
rency thus have the same purchasing power, and 
the rate of exchange between the two currencies, 
at which this result is attained, may accordingly 
be designated as the purchasing-power parity of 
the currencies. 

The purchasing-power parity marks the equi- 
librium of the rate of exchange, and a stable 
rate of exchange can be maintained only if it 
corresponds to this parity. A stable purchasing- 
power parity, in turn, presupposes that each of 
the currencies is maintained at a constant in- 
ternal purchasing power, or at any rate that the 
internal purchasing power of the currencies re- 
latively to one another remains unchanged. This 
essential may be designated as the monetary 
condition for the stability of the rate of ex- 
change. 

In the last resort, however, this stability rests 
on the assumption that the volume of trade 
between the two countries, broadly speaking, 
balances, and that temporary disturbances of 
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this equilibrium are neutralized by adequate 
lending. Should the basis of this equilibrium be 
seriously dislocated by inordinate interference 
with the regular course of commerce, or by 
sweeping changes in the conditions under which 
foreign trade is carried on, the purchasing- 
power parity, and thus also the equilibrium of 
the rate of exchange, will be dislocated, even if 
the “monetary” conditions for stability are ful- 
filled. 

Now all this is applicable also to a gold stand- 
ard. The distinctive feature of the gold stand- 
ard is merely that the independent paper cur- 
rencies, by a proper adjustment of the supply of 
means of payment, are maintained at a fixed 
parity with gold. For the sake of simplicity, let 
us suppose that gold has a constant value rela- 
tively to goods, and that the country B maintains 
its currency at a fixed parity with gold. This, 
of course, signifies that the B currency has a 
fixed purchasing power in relation to goods. In 
order to enable the country A under such con- 
ditions to maintain a gold standard, the internal 
purchasing power of the A currency must evi- 
dently be stabilized at a certain level. That such 
a regulation of the internal purchasing power 
of a currency actually lies within the scope of a 
deliberate central bank policy — a truth which 
is not seldom contested — is clearly proven by 
the fact that many countries have succeeded in 
maintaining a gold standard for a large number 
of years. 

So far, however, we have merely indicated the 
monetary conditions for the maintenance of the 
gold standard. The stability of the gold stand- 
ard requires in addition that trade between the 
countries shall fulfil the same conditions for the 
stability of the rate of exchange as have been 
laid down in regard to paper currencies. 

It should be observed, however, that an inter- 
national gold standard affords a possibility for 
the neutralization of temporary disturbances in 
the balance of trade — a possibility which does 
not exist in the case of independent paper cur- 
rencies —, namely consignments of gold between 
the countries. If the two countries hold ade- 
quate gold reserves for that purpose, such dis- 
turbances can be easily and quickly neutralized, 


so that a perfectly satisfactory stabilization of 
the rates of exchange can be attained. This 
possibility, however, rests ultimately on the as- 
sumption that the balance of trade, viewed over 
a considerable space of time, is in equilibrium, 
or that it is maintained in equilibrium by ade- 
quate lending. But if the equilibrium has been 
very seriously disturbed, one must not reckon 
with the possibility of restoring it by consign- 
ments of gold. In that case any attempt to uti- 
lize the gold reserves for that purpose will 
merely lead to their being depleted without really 
restoring a balance in the trade between the 
countries. These observations are applicable both 
in cases where the disturbance of equilibrium 
has been caused by monetary factors, that is, by 
a dislocation in the relative purchasing power 
of the currencies, and where the causes are to 
be sought in the sphere of commercial policy or 
production and transport. 

We are thus asking too much of the gold 
standard when we expect it to do more than 
guarantee a stable rate of exchange in the case 
of normal commercial relations and a normal 
regulation of the currency. 

In gold standard countries the supply of 
means of payment is usually adjusted in 
some measure to the supply of gold, that 
is, to the amount of the gold stock. There 
is, however, no rigidly fixed relation between 
the supply of means of payment and the gold 
reserve: as a rule the central bank, given a cer- 
tain stock of gold, has a rather wide margin for 
regulating the supply of means of payment. But, 
in order that the available supply of gold should 
be fairly normally distributed between the coun- 
tries, it is necessary that an export of gold on 
a considerable scale, for example, from A to 
B, will lead to an increase in the amount of 
money in circulation in B, and thus also to a 
rise of prices in the latter country. This rise 
will bring about a reaction against the im- 
portation of gold, and may actually entail a re- 
export of gold to A. Only if one can reckon 
with such a reaction against a large flow of gold 
in one direction, can a tolerably normal stability 
in the international distribution of gold be at- 
tained, 
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In this way the efficacy of gold as a means 
for neutralizing temporary disturbances in the 
balance of trade will be greatly enhanced. For 
a consignment of gold from A to B will not 
_ merely serve to make up an existing deficit, but 

will moreover tend, through the medium of a 
tise of prices in B and a fall of prices in A, to 
_ readjust the balance of trade in favour of A. 

This effect, to which considerable importance is 

attached already in the classical presentation of 
_ the gold standard theory, cannot be entirely sup- 

pressed without greatly impairing the efficacy 
_ of the gold reserves, and indeed rendering them 
quite inadequate for their purpose. 

Ti A pays a certain import of goods from B 
with a loan raised in B, this transaction will 
not affect the normal balance of trade between 
the two cotintries. Nor need this balance be 
_ disturbed by the payments of interest and sink- 
ing-fund charges on the loan, which are ren- 
dered possible by the increased industrial pro- 
ductivity of A, due to the supply of fresh capi- 
tal, and by the increased consumption in B 
resulting from the accretion of national wealth. 
But, if trade between A and B is based on regu- 
_ lar lending on the part of B, a serious disturb- 
ance in the balance may be caused by the sudden 
_ cessation of this lending. Indeed, generally 

speaking, any arbitrary impediments to the inter- 
_ national movements of capital are bound to 
g jeopardize the equilibrium of international trade. 
_ Similar results will “ensue if endeavours are 
; made to force capital to move in channels into 
¢ 
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which it normally refuses to flow, as when im- 

mense payments of war debts are exacted, or 
_ loans granted to a financially weak country are 
_ suddenly withdrawn on a large scale. It is 
particularly objectionable to resort to consign- 
ments of gold in order to neutralize disturbances 
in the international balance of payments which 
have been caused by such interference with the 
mormal movements of capital. Gold reserves 
nnot be expected to stand such a strain. If 


be drawn on so heavily as to become quite 
equate for their normal purpose, with the 
that the debtor country finds itself unable 
intain an effective gold standard. 
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“The rules of the game” have thus been made 
clear as regards the simple case we have been 
discussing. It will not be difficult to fill out 
this skeleton so as to correspond more closely 
with reality. “The country B” may be regarded 
simply as a symbol for foreign countries in 
general, and the term “trade” may be extended 
so as to include all kinds of services and goods. 
These extensions will not essentially affect the 
conclusions at which we have arrived. 


Under the present system of world economy 
one cannot expect more of the gold standard 
than has been stated here. People have, how- 
ever, demanded far more. They have in fact 
proceeded from the assumption that the gold 
standard could repair all the ugly rifts in the 
world economy which have been produced by 
practically destroying all the normal conditions 
for world commerce, and at the same time en- 
deavouring to force capital to move in channels 
which in no circumstances would have been 


‘justified from an economic point of view. A 


few countries have accumulated vast piles of 
gold without utilizing them for the increase of 
the internal circulation, and thus for a rise in the 
domestic level of prices. The hoarding of gold, 
thus deprived of its natural reaction, has con- 
sequently assumed far greater proportions than 
would otherwise have been possible. 


By expecting too much of the gold standard, 
public attention has been diverted from the 
glaring economic blunders that have been com- 
mitted. Instead of trying to remedy these errors, 
the countries have blindly continued on the same - 
way. Additional obstacles have been placed in 
the way of international commerce, economi- 
cally indefensible demands for transfers of 
capital have been pressed beyond all reason, and 
even in those countries which have been most 
abundantly supplied with gold, the level of prices 
has been forcibly lowered, instead of being 
allowed to rise. 


The pressure to which the international gold 
standard system has been subjected by these 
preposterous demands has resulted in its final 
collapse. And yet people expect that the gold 
standard will revive of itself, as winter is 
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followed by spring. But this is a delusion. An 
international gold standard ‘system is under pre- 
sent conditions impossible. The mere fact that 
in some countries the demands for gold reserves 
have been screwed up to a standard for which 
the gold supplies of the world are quite inade- 
quate, whilst the policy of holding reserves of 
foreign exchange in lieu of reserves of gold 
has been utterly discredited, debars other coun- 
-tries from reverting to a gold standard. In 
order to provide a basis for a general return to 
a gold standard, the lamentable conditions under 
which the world commerce is now being carried 
on must be changed so radically that, even in 
the most favourable circumstances, this will 
require years of the most strenuous efforts. 
Some compensation for the damage done by the 
collapse of the gold standard would doubtless 
be gained if it served to direct close attention 
to the fundamental errors committed. A system 
of independent paper currencies, with all its 
defects, has the merit of giving an immediate 
and unmistakable reaction to blunders which the 
gold standard could disguise, thus entailing im- 
measurable damage to the whole world. 

To recapitulate, the following conditions must 


be regarded as indispensable for the mainten- 
ance of an international gold standard system: 

Firstly economic conditions: the abolition of 
abnormal impediments to international commerce 
and international movements of capital; the re- 
nunciation of unreasonable demands for trans- 
fers of capital in connection with war debts as 
well as short term credits granted by private 
lenders; finally some willingness to grant loans 
to make up for deficits in the international 
balance of payments. 

Secondly monetary conditions: the utilization 
of increasing stocks of gold for increasing the 
amount of money in circulation and thus raising 
the level of prices — a condition which also 
involves the renunciation of unreasonable de- 
mands for gold cover; as a preparatory step the 
immediate abolition of all statutory enactments 
regarding minimum gold reserves. 

Let us begin by devoting our efforts to the 
fulfilment, within reason, of these demands. 
When this has been achieved, the time will have 
arrived to give serious consideration to the 
restoration of the gold standard. Premature and 
badly prepared steps in that direction can only 
lead to serious trouble. 
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RATIONALISATION IN SWEDISH INDUSTRY | 


BY OLOF KARNEKULL 


Swedish industry has had a very long history. 
Mining, the oldest of Swedish industries, dates 
from the end of the 13th century, and by the 
beginning of the 14th century the formation of 
companies for the carrying on of mining enter- 
prises had been introduced. It is noteworthy 
that a mining company whose royal charter was 
granted at that early date, namely Stora Kop- 
parbergs Bergslags Aktiebolag, has been con- 
tinuously in existence since then, and is now 
one of the biggest and most important industrial 
undertakings in Sweden. 

Swedish industry can thus draw on a singular- 
ly rich fund of experience in regard to industrial 
management, administration and business or- 
ganisation. This long experience has proved 
a veritable tower of strength, and has enabled 
Swedish industries to weather successfully pe- 
riods of storm and stress. 

Hence when Swedish industry at an early 
date came into touch with rationalisation, the 
new ideas were rather quickly absorbed, and in 
cases where new departures were considered 
warranted from social and economic points of 
view, they were carried into practice. ‘Ra- 
tionalisation” was regarded merely as a new 
term for what had previously been called “wise 
and far-sighted economy”. This was something 
quite familiar, something deeply engrained in 
the very consciousness of industrial Sweden. It 
must be remembered that, owing to the rigours 
of the climate in the northern parts of Sweden, 
Swedish industries have had to contend with 
many difficulties unknown in countries more 
favoured by Nature. 

But even if the actual idea of rationalisation 
did not contain anything really new to Sweden, 
the new forms now conceived suggested such a 
number of improvements, involving so many 
changes in technical, economic and social con- 


ditions, that, as the leaders of Swedish industry 
realized, it would not have been advisable to 
attempt to carry it into execution all at once. 
It was accordingly decided to introduce these 
reforms gradually and in successive stages, so 
as to be in a better position to judge how they 
worked in practice. 

Rationalisation was accordingly planned from 
the outset with an eye to the future, and was 
very carefully prepared. This has been a charac- 
teristic feature of all rationalisation in Swedish 
industry. It is in fact merely a corollary from 
a principle which has throughout guided the 
Swedish industrial world; to retain what 
has proved to be really valuable in a business or- 
ganisation based upon good traditions, and to 
bring any innovations into organic correlation 
therewith. 

The very fact, indicated above, that rationa- 
lisation was started earlier in Sweden than in 
other European countries (with the exception 
of Germany), rendered it possible to carry out 
the plans for the gradual introduction of the 
new departures which it involved, without in 
any way lagging behindhand. 


Another characteristic feature of rationalisa- 
tion in Sweden is that efforts were concentrated © 
in the first place on the utilisation of the pro- 
ductive possibilities of existing plants. Only in 
case of necessity — if the capacity of the plant 
was inadequate to cope with the demand — was 
capital invested in new large plants or com- 
pletely mew equipments of machinery. The 
leaders of Swedish industry have thus been very 
cautious in expenditure on new installations. Ef- 
forts were concentrated, instead, on utilising 
existing resources to the utmost. This was ef- 
fected firstly by reforms in organisation or tech- 
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nical improvements which could be carried out 
at a comparatively small cost, secondly by ma- 
king the most of local advantages, and thirdly by 
carefully noting and eliminating “no load” losses 
of all kinds. All these endeavours thus aimed 
at preventing waste of energy in every descrip- 
tion, material and time. 

This cautious policy shows that the leaders 
of Swedish industry from the outset took a far- 
sighted view of the main principle of rationa- 
lisation, which, at bottom, is not technical, but 
economical. Swedish industry has thereby not 
merely gained a considerably strengthened posi- 
tion, but has acquired a capacity for elastic ad- 
justment to shifting situations. 

If one takes a far-sighted view of these re- 
sults of rationalisation in Sweden, one might 
venture to conclude that, if the principle of ra- 
tionalisation were not impeded by the geo- 
graphical limits, as is‘now the case, but could 
be practised all over the world, without bias 
and intelligently, independent of those limits, 
we should possess therein an instrument which 
in its effects viewed over a long space of time 
should be able, in a large measure, to counter- 
act the changes in the economic situation. 


One reason why the idea of rationalisation so 
rapidly took root in the Swedish consciousness 
was that it was supported by two institutions 
whose function is to promote the development 
of Swedish industry, namely the Royal Swedish 
Institute for Engineering and the Federation of 
Swedish Industries. 

The Swedish Institute for Engineering has the 
function of furthering technical and scientific 
researches, thus promoting the development of 
Swedish industries and the utilisation of the 
natural resources of the country. This Institute, 
in its laboratories and scientific research de- 
partments, carries out researches for the re- 
quirements of industries which do not command 
the services of special experts for that purpose. 
The Institute moreover conducts systematic in- 
vestigations into technical problems which in 
many cases are closely connected with rationa- 
lisation. 


The Federation of Swedish Industries re- 
presents the common interests of Swedish in- 
dustries. One of its principal objects is to serve 
industries by making suggestions for improve- 
ments and by spreading knowledge on matters 
connected with organisation, social policy, ete. 

The services rendered by the Federation in 
regard to rationalisation are of a practical charac- 
ter. For example, the Federation has a depart- 
ment for consultation on questions. relating to 
industrial organisation and economy, and with- 
in this department there is a special section to 
deal with questions connected with rationalisa- 
tion. The Federation has moreover organised 
a special institution where advanced instruction 
is imparted to superintendents of labour of all 
grades. 

In addition to the above-named institutions, 
there are a number of corporations which, in 
one way or another, serve to promote rationalisa- 
tion, For example, the Standards Commission 
of Sweden, which deals with matter relating to 
the standardisation of industrial products. 


The practical execution of rationalisation in 
Sweden has undoubtedly been facilitated by the 
fact that the system of piece rates has been 
adopted here to a greater extent than in any 
other industrial country. 

This system, as we know, is -based on the 
principle that wage earnings should bear a cer- 
tain relation to the output, that is, to the work 
performed. In cases where the bases on which 
piece rates have been reckoned have undergone 
a marked change, these rates can be adjusted 
by agreements between employers and workers. 
The fact that these principles had already been 
adopted in Sweden considerably facilitated ra- 
tionalisation. For, in order to utilise economic- 
ally the increased output which usually results 
from rationalisation, it will in many cases be 
necessary to modify piece rates reckoned on the 
basis of a smaller output. In fact it proved to 
be a comparatively easy matter to come to terms 
with the workers in regard to new bases for the 
assessment of piece rates. These negotiations 
were moreover facilitated by allowing the work- 


ers to share in the increased profit entailed by 
rationalisation. Despite the fact that these ad- 
justments in piece rates in many cases resulted 
in considerable reductions, the general outcome 
for the workers was larger earnings than be- 
fore. This compensation for a larger in- 
dividual output is one of the factors which have 
induced even the workers to take an interest in 
rationalisation. 

This, however, is one of the reasons why 
wage earnings in Sweden are higher than in 
other European countries, which, of course, is a 
serious handicap in competition. Wages in 
Sweden are, for example, higher than in Eng- 
land and Germany, and appear to be twice as 
high as in southern and eastern Europe. The 
only part of the world where wages are higher 
than in Sweden is. America. 

Even if the higher wages paid in Swedish 
industry are considered to be warranted by the 
increased output per head, it is possible that cer- 
tain sheltered industries have allowed their 
workers to receive too large a share in the in- 
creased profits entailed by rationalisation. The 
remainder of the profit has not permitted a re- 
duction in prices sufficient to stimulate the pur- 
chasing public to increased consumption. 

That Sweden, despite these high wages, has 
nevertheless been able to wage competition with 
foreign countries is evidently due partly to the 
superior quality of Swedish products, partly to 
the fact that the earnings, being based on the 
piece rate system, have been warranted by in- 
creased output, and partly to certain other fac- 
tors, which will be mentioned below. 

Endeavours have, of course, been made, to 
fix piece rates in accordance with certain general 
standards. The fixing of these standards as 
well as of those for time rates (which form 
the basis for the reckoning of piece rates) has 
been concentrated in the General Federation of 
Swedish Employers, a body representing al- 
most all Swedish industries of any importance. 
This concentration has been of great value for 
Swedish industries. For it has ensured con- 
tinuity and stability in the policy of the em- 
ployers in relation to the workers, who are sup- 
ported by very powerful trade unions. 
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It should further be noted that the Swedish 
workers in general are accustomed to coordina- 
tion and consistency in the organisation of la- 
bour, and thus have a natural aptitude for the 
practical execution of rationalisation. This genius 
for continuity has enabled them to adapt them- 
selves to the new methods of work without re- 
quiring any special courses of instruction. 


One of the characteristic features of Swedish 
industry is that the plants are relatively small, 
but technically well equipped and well organised. 
They are moreover staffed with trained engineers 
and superintendents, who, as well as the skilled 
workmen, have shown an intelligent adaption 
to the requirements of the times, and thus also 
to rationalisation. 

This division into comparatively small in- 
dustrial units has on many occasions proved to 
be of great advantage. It has, for example, en- 
abled Swedish industries to display remarkable 
elasticity in adjusting themselves to shifting 
phases in the situation. Hence the problem as 
to the optimum and maximum size of industrial 
plants, which is now being discussed in several 
of the large industrial countries, is not of such 
present-day interest in Sweden as it is, for exam- 
ple, in the United States and Germany. 

When at the culmination of the crisis of 1920 
the shortage of orders rendered it necessary to 
make reductions, this period was largely utilized 
for the rationalisation of production both tech- 
nically and economically. And precisely the 
fact that the individual establishments were of 
such a size as to render possible a rapid survey 
and an intelligent general view of future pro- 
spects enabled the Swedish industries elastically 
to adjust their dispositions according to the dif- 
ficulties which arose. 

The work of renewal and renovation which 
was started, or rather intensified, during this 
critical period has since then proceeded con- 
tinuously. The strong position in which Swedish 
industries have thereby been placed has indu- 
bitably been one of the reasons why Sweden as 
late as the first quarter of 1931 had been only 
superficially affected by the world crisis. 
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It may be useful to review the order in which 
the various problems connected with rationalisa- 
tion engrossed the attention of the leaders of 
Swedish industry. During the first phase in- 
terest was mainly concentrated on questions re- 
lating to the supply, consumption and control 
of material. There was a certain logic in thus 
setting out from the material, and, in point of 
fact, the high standard of technique attained 
in that sphere during this period proved to be 
of great importance as a basis for the succeeding 
stages of rationalisation. 

The problem of materials having been solved, 
interest was concentrated on the planning of 
production. The initial steps in this direction 
were taken by some leading industrial companies, 
which served as models for others. For several 
years the planning of production was the main 
problem of rationalisation. It was, however, 
soon realised that there is a close connection be- 
tween sales and the organisation of production. 
Attention was thus directed to budgetary ques- 
tions, and it was understood that a carefully 
drawn up sales budget, which would work in 
practice, should be made the basis of the entire 
business organisation. It was in fact a sine qua 
non for the drawing up of a satisfactory budget 
for the productive branch of the business. 

The drawing up of a sales budget is, however, 
based on investigations of markets and the orga- 
nisation of distribution. The problems thus raised 
introduced a new phase of rationalisation. At- 
tention was directed to finding out the most 
economic methods and channels for the trans- 
mission of the product to the customer. At the 
present moment the main problems which are 
engrossing the attention of Swedish industry are 
budgetary control and distribution. Certain com- 
panies, which may be regarded as pioneers, have 


advanced far also in this field. And it may be 
said that these problems also have in some cases 
found an original and nationally characteristic 
solution. 


Thus in Sweden, in contradistinction from 
several other countries, rationalisation has not 
been one-sidedly directed towards more scien- 
tific methods of production and administration, 
nor towards concentration. The principles of 
rationalisation, have, as far as possible, been 
applied uniformly within different branches of 
industry. For example, as has been pointed out, 
rationalisation has been applied to the distribu- 
tion of goods. Whilst efforts have been made 
to extend markets, the Swedish industries have 
endeavoured to obtain a better survey thereof, 
so as to eliminate any irrational factor. 


In pursuing these endeavours the various ex- 
port industries have shown admirable solidarity 
by communicating to one another the results of 
their experiences. In this way the leaders of in- 
dustry have been placed in a better position to 
estimate risks, which has induced them not to 
expand beyond certain economically safe limits. 


Owing to the improvements which have been 
reviewed above, Swedish industry can meet and 
withstand the present crisis with far greater re- 
sources than was the case in 1920. This seems 
to warrant the hope that Swedish industries will 
not only pass unscathed through the present 
crisis, but that the experience now gained will 
enable them in the future to uphold their su- 
perior position in regard to the quality of their 
products. It is also a good sign that the Swedish 
industries have apparently determined to avail 
themselves of this crisis for the further strength- 
ening of their position by intelligent rationalisa- 
tion. 
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Se eee oS EX PORTS 


Sweden is one of those countries whose indus- 
tries are based mainly on exportation. In regard 
to the volume of her export trade in proportion 
to the size of the population, the only countries 
in Europa that can be compared with Sweden are 
Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland 
and her Scandinavian neighbours. The large 
volume of Sweden’s export trade is all the more 
remarkable as there is no transit trade through 
this country on any large scale. Nor is Sweden 
to any great extent dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for necessaries of life. In regard to food- 
stuffs the country is almost self-supporting. The 
import of cereals and products thereof amounts 
only to about 100 million kronor per annum, and 
this importation is set off by an equally large 
export of animal produce. In addition, Sweden 
imports concentrated cattle food and artificial 
manures to a value of some fifty million kronor. 
The quota contributed by agriculture to Sweden’s 
foreign trade may be estimated roughly at 10 
to 15 per cent. 

Sweden’s leading export industries have under- 
gone a very remarkable expansion since the war. 
This is strikingly brought out by an examination 
of the export figures of various countries for 
the years 1913, on the one hand, and the years 
1927 to 1929 inclusive, on the other. As the eco- 
nomic situation of the world was then relatively 
favourable, these two periods seem to afford a 
fair basis of comparison. 

This comparison reveals the fact that Sweden’s 
exports have been more than doubled since the 
pre-war period. The big industrial countries of 
Europe have not shown anything like such a 
marked increase in the value of their exports, 
reckoned in gold. And, even if we take into 
account the changes in population, that is, if we 
examine the figures for the value of the exports 
per head of the population in different countries, 
the result remains unaffected. 


— 


As regards Sweden, the value of the exports 
per head of the population was in 1913 about 
145 kronor and in 1929 about 296 kronor. The 
increase thus amounts to more than a hundred 
per cent. As the level of export prices in 1929 
was about 45 per cent higher than in 1913, the 
increase of the exports, reckoned in volume per 
head of the population, will figure out at roughly 
40 per cent. It should be noted that the term 
“in volume” here signifies “irrespective of 
changes in the price level’. This real increase 
in Sweden’s exports is, in part, due to the in- 
clusion of goods in a more advanced stage of 
manufacture. In other words, Sweden’s exports 
have been extended in recent years so as to 
comprise goods representing greater industrial 
elaboration. 

Though the expansion of the Swedish export 
industries during the period under review had 
been remarkably rapid, the set-back in the ensu- 
ing years of depression has not been so marked 
as in the leading industrial countries. During 
the twelve months’ period ending September 
1931 Swedish exports, compared with the average 
for the years 1927 to 1929, had been reduced by 
about 29 per cent. As for Great Britain and 
the United States the corresponding reduction 
amounted respectively to 42 and 46 per cent. 

This expansion before the crisis and this strong 
resistance to the effects of the ensuing depres- 
sion point to the existence of a constant demand 
for Swedish goods abroad. Sweden’s leading 
exports are in fact characterized by the high 
quality of the products. Sweden also supplies 
the world with about half of the iron ore and 
40 to 45 per cent of the chemical wood pulp that 
are sold on the world market. Sweden further 
exports mechanical wood pulp, sawn boards 
made from the soft wood so much prized by 
builders, and high-grade steel, unsurpassed in 
regard to strength of material. Very high-class 
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machinery is moreover exported from the Swe- 
dish engineering workshops: ball bearings, tele- 
phones, separators, vacuum. cleaners, electric ap- 
paratus, etc. Among the high-class manufactured 
goods we may also include matches. The list 
would not be complete without a mention of Swe- 
den’s principal agricultural exports, butter, pork 
and bacon, which are exported under official 
control as to the quality. 

Owing to the character of Sweden’s leading 
exports, she has been in a comparatively favoured 
position in regard to customs tariffs. Raw pro- 
ducts and semi-manufactures in many cases pass 
with comparative ease through the high trade 
barriers which are being erected all over the 
world. As for goods in an advanced stage of 
manufacture, they can better bear high customs 
duties. Nevertheless protectionism in foreign 
countries has entailed very serious difficulties 
for Swedish exports and has compelled some 
of those Swedish industries which produce goods 
of superior quality to erect manufacturing plants 
in foreign countries. It follows from this that 
the advance made by the Swedish export indu- 
stries, as compared with the pre-war period, is 
greater than is indicated by the actual trade sta- 
tistics. 

The following table gives the approximate fi- 
gures for Sweden’s exports in 1913 and 1929: — 

Export in 


percentage of 
total exports 


Export in mill. kr. 


1913-1929 1913 1929 
Products of forestry and wood 
goods industry. .... 216.9 341.8 26.54 18.86 
Products of wood pulp and 
paper industries 145.1 470.3 17.76 25.95 
Total products of forestry 
and wood industries 362.0 8I2.1 44.30 44.81 
Ore and other minerals, glass 
ware, pottery and stone etc. 131.3 277.0 16.06 15.28 
Products of the metal and 
machine industries . . . 168.1 406.0 20.67 22.40 
Agricultural produce 131.7 205.0 W611 11.31 
Products of other industries 23.4 112.2 2.86 6.20 
Total 817.3 1,812.3. 100.00 100.00 


It is noteworthy that none of the groups of 
industries included in the above table showed a 
lower export figure in 1929 than in 1913; and 
this holds good even if account is taken of the 
rise in prices during the intervening period. The 
smallest increase is shown by agricultural pro- 
duce; it amounts, however, to no less than 56 
per cent, which undoubtedly exceeds the automa- 
tic increase involved by the rise of prices. 

Another distinct tendency is the relative in- 
crease in the export of goods in an advanced stage 
of manufacture. This is indicated by the marked 
increase in the export of machinery (about 140 
per cent). The export of forest produce in 
general is of the same proportions as before the 
war, but within this group wood pulp and paper 
have won a considerably larger market at the 
expense of sawn wood goods. Moreover within 
each of these two sub-groups of the timber in- 
dustries the more finished products, such as 
planed boards, joinery and paper, have increased 
in importance. 

The little survey given above is now chiefly of 
historical interest. Since 1929 world commerce 
has greatly shrunk under the pressure of depres- 
sion and the customs barriers raised by a number 
of countries. Those who have not lost faith in 
the future will regard this crisis as a transitory, 
though very painful, interruption of a sane deve- 
lopment. And the fact that the principal goods 
which Sweden exports are in continuous demand 
on the world market and are of the very highest 
quality warrants the belief that the progress made 
by the Swedish export industries will be resumed. 
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RATES OF INTEREST AT THE BEGINNING OF 1932 


After the marked changes in the official dis- 
count rate which took place in connection with, 
and after, the international financial crisis at the 
end of September, the bank rate in most 
countries has been kept unaltered. In Germany, 
however, it has been lowered from 8 to 7 per cent 
in connection with the systematic reduction of 
salaries, wages, interest and prices enforced by 
the German Government, There has thus been 
no levelling of the disparity between the abnor- 
mally high bank rates in countries possessing free 
currencies and the still very low bank rates in 
countries on a gold standard. In January, how- 
ever, there has been some expectation of re- 
ductions in the bank rates in Londen and New 


prices occurred in October and November and 
the beginning of December. Towards the end 
of the year, however, bond prices considerably 
improved, so that the yield has correspondingly 
fallen. In Sweden and Gt. Britain the yield on 
bonds is relatively low as compared with other 
countries which have abandoned the gold stan- 
dard. Danish and Norwegian State bonds give 
a higher yield than Swedish — a disparity which 
is reflected also by the quotations in New York. 
Finnish bonds are in a unique position, seeing 
that for several years the general level of interest 
in Finland has been considerably higher than in 
most countries of Western Europe. As regards 
the gold countries, by far the most marked rise 


York. 

_ The rates of interest on bonds have, on the 
other hand, shown greater fluctuations. As re- 
gards Sweden a rather considerable fall in bond 


has been shown by the United States, where the 
yield on bonds has increased since August by 
about °/, per cent. 


Official rates of discount and yield of Government bonds in a number of countries (in per cent.). 
(At the end of the month) 


1929 1930 oak aor ba 
Max. Date | June |} Jan. | March) June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Noy. Dec. 
Se ee a Se ey 
Rates of discount 
Oe +50 | 77/5/12] 4.00 || 3.50 | 3.50] 3.50] 3.50 | 3.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Le) i 50 | 77/o-3°/20|| 3.00 |} 3.00 Z00 2.50 50 50 | 6.00} 6.00} 6.00] 6.00 
MiMi ss... 7.00 | *:-3%/12|| 6.50 || 6.00 .00 | 6.00 .00 .00 6.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Norway. ....... 6.00 | 77/o-**/rx} 4.50 || 4.00 | 4.00 4.00 | 4.00 | 4,00 8.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
ete). 5.50 | %/o-™7/x2l| 3.50 || 3.50 | 3.00! 3.00] 4.00| 4.00] 8.00] 6.00] 6.00] 6.00 
o>) 50 | */:-3*/:2|| 2.50 || 2.00 | 2.00} 2.00] 2.00} 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 
LL .00 | %/8-3°/z0]] 2.50 || 2.00 | 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
0 5.50 | 75/3-3*/10| 3.00 || 2.50 | 2.50 | 2.00 | 2.00} 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Switzerland ...... 3.59 | */x-"/r2]| 3.00 || 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00] 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Ras | 7.59 |75/4-*/xx] 4.00 || 5.00 | §.00| 7.00 | 15.00 | 10.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 | 7.00 
Yield of Government 
bonds 
PGT. 5.30 | Sept 4.73 || 4.62 | 4.53} 4.53 | 4.65 | 4.65 ‘ 5.20 5.65 5.17 
England . > Sa 5.02 Sept 4.60 || 4.41 54 | 4.29 49 4.63 5.14 re pe .96 
nland 7-77 Oct. 7.44 || 723 80 | 7.56 04 | 7.8% 02 46 49 
oo Sn 5.33 Oct. 5.05 || 4.67] 4.70] 4.51 | 4.62 | 4.69 é §-18 | §.19 5.47 
oe 4.79 | April | 4.39 | 4.43 | 4.27] 4.19 | 4.41 | 4.42 4.67 4.92 4.80 | 
oo sa 4.58 | Feb. 3.76 || 3.69 | 3.68 | 3.70 | 3.66 | 3.63 3.87 3-79 3.90 4.01 
U. Ss. . 3 5 3-80 | March || 3.29 3.41 3.31 3.23 3.25 3.25 3.52 3.82 3.81 4.08 
Switzerland .. | 4.77 | March I 4-52 1 4.27 | 3.871 3.37 1 3-841 3-731 4421 3.941 3.959 | 4.06 | 


* Stock exchange closed. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION AT THE Seat 


NING OF 


Since the suspension of the gold standard, the 
movement of prices in Sweden has been followed 
with great attention in this country. Though 
the rise in the exchange value of certain foreign 
currencies in relation to the Swedish krona has 
naturally entailed some increase in the price of 
imported goods and articles made from imported 
raw products, there has been no sign of a general 
rise of prices, nor even of any noticeable specu- 
lation in such a rise. During the process of 
adjustment which is now proceeding a variety of 
factors are naturally in play. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the effect on prices of the 
rates of exchange. Other factors are the move- 
ments of prices abroad, and some decline in the 
prices of various goods of purely Swedish origin 
owing to the depression of agriculture and in- 
dustry. The sole result, at any rate hitherto, of 
the combined action of these forces is that the 
marked fall in wholesale prices has, generally 
speaking, been checked, and that the cost of living 
has remained practically unchanged. It can 
therefore be stated that no tendency to inflation 
has hitherto been noticeable in Sweden. 

It may be useful to give some figures in proof 
of the above statement. In September 1931 
wholesale prices, according to the official index, 
fell to 107%, the lowest level on record since the 
war. Before the end of the year, however, it had 
risen by 4 units. This marked a return to the 
level reached in May 1931. ‘This rise in prices 
was obviously due to the rates of exchange. 
Even if the present level of prices abroad and 
the present rates of exchange should remain un- 
changed, some additional rise of prices may be 
anticipated in Sweden, as the prices of certain 
manufactures in this country have doubtless not 
yet been adjusted to the increase in the prices 
of imported raw products. 


* 100 = level of prices in 1913. 


1932 


The cost-of-living index, on the other hand, 
has slightly fallen. Whereas the index for the 
quarters ending 30th June and 30th September 
193I was 158, the index for the last quarter of 
that year was 157. The weekly index compiled 
by the Riksbank to indicate the average price level 
of goods of consumption likewise shows that this 
level remained practically unchanged during the 
quarter last mentioned. 

Seeing that imported goods contribute a com- 
paratively small quota to those factors which go 
to make up the cost of living, their increase in 
price owing to the depreciation of the krona may 
not have much effect on the general price-level. 
Moreover, as retail prices have never fallen to 
the extremely low level which would have cor- 
responded to the sharp fall of wholesale prices, 
it is conceivable that the cost of living can be 
maintained on the whole unchanged whilst whole- 
sale prices are being adjusted upwards. The en- 
couragement of such a movement is apparently 


a feature in the financial programme of the Riks- 


bank and Government. 

In judging the situation on the exchange mar- 
ket, it should be borne in mind that in Sweden 
and several other countries. there is a keen in- 
terest in maintaining as far as possible a stable 
rate of exchange for the pound sterling. This 
is due partly to the animated commercial relations 
between those countries and Gt. Britain, partly 
to the fact that also their trade with other parts 
of the world is largely contracted for and paid in 
sterling. 

During the last few months the Riksbank, in a 
large measure, has allowed the rates of exchange 
to be determined by the situation on the market. 
It is interesting to note how the rate of exchange 
for the pound in “finding its own level” has come 
quite close to the former gold parity between the 
krona and the pound. This is illustrated by the 
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following table, which gives the maximum and 
minimum rates for the pound sterling in Stock- 
holm during the last months : — 


Rate of exchange Deviations from par 


in kronor (in %) 
Max. rate Min. rate Max. rate Min. rate 
October 1931 .. . 17.65 16.35 — 2:8 — 10.0 
Nov.) > 4 4 Nile} fote) 17.00 + 4.6 — 6.4 
Dec. > 7 2 18.20 17.65 + 0.2 12.8 
I—16 Jan. 1932 . . 18.09 17.66 — 0.4 ee 


Parity: I pound sterling = kr. 18.1595. 


Tt will be seen that in December and the first 
half of January the rate of exchange fluctuated 
within a margin of about 3 per cent. 

The corresponding figures for the dollar rate 
of exchange were as follows: — 


Rate of exchange Deviations from par 
in kronor (in %) 


Max. rate Min. rate Max. rate Min. rate 


October 1931 . . . 4.56 4.2.5 + 22.2 + 13.9 
Nov. Ses) 0 5:24: 4.52 + 40.4 +211 
Dec. Sei e's 5:59 5.18 +498 + 38.8 
; 1—16 Jan. 1932. . 5.30 “5.17 + 42.0 + 38.6 


Parity: 1 dollar = kr. 3.7315. 


The comparative stabilization of the rate of ex- 
change for the pound, especially during the last 


few weeks, has thus entailed the result that the 
krona has closely followed the pound in its fluc- 
tuations relatively to the gold currencies. 

During the last quarter of 1931 the Swedish 
banks increased their holdings of foreign ex- 
change. At the end of September the foreign 
bills of exchange held by the Riksbank and the 
commercial banks and their nett claims on foreign 
banks amounted altogether to the sum of 126 
million kronor. By the end of the year the figure 
had risen to 161 million kronor, whilst the gold 
stocks of the Riksbank had increased from 199 to 
206 million kronor. The aggregate increase in 
the currency reserves and the gold stock taken 
together was thus 42 million kronor (without 
reckoning the foreign bonds held by the commer- 
cial banks). This increase in itself is not remark- 
ably large, and indeed in normal years would be 
regarded as on the usual scale at this season. It 
is, however, stated, that during the last quarter 
of 1931 this country had to transfer some 
amounts of capital abroad and that the situation 
was otherwise exceptional. The strain on Swe- 
den’s holdings of foreign exchange appears in 
fact to have been aggravated by accelerated im- 
portation as well as by difficulties experienced in 
rediscounting abroad bills of exchange for Swe- 
dish exports goods. 


Deviations of the pound sterling and dollar rates from the gold parity (in per cent.). 
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Price Index of the Board of Trade. Export of Sweden. 


Py . 
Upper line = all goods. watt ite ll Ia 


Lower line = raw products. 
(Average 1913 = 100.) 
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Export of Paper Pulp. 


(Estimated air-dry weight in 1,000 tons.) 


Index Numbers for Shares of 12 typical EE igor aoe TE 30] 
swedish Industrial Companies. Eemamoe cee 
aaGe 


(1,000 m3.) 


Clearing Turnover of the Riksbank 


in milliards of Kr. 


(Mill. kr.) 


1927 


Import of Coal and Coke. 


(1,000 tons.) 


Millions of Axle-Kilometers travelled by 
Loaded Goods Trucks on the State Railways. 


In diagrams containing both dotted and solid lines, the former indicate the original figures and the latter the 
moving I2 months’ averages. 
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_ Sweden’s balance of trade was adverse during 
e whole of last year. According to a prelimi- 
flary estimate, the final result for the year is an 
_ excess of imports of 312 million kronor, In 1930 
_ the excess of imports was much smaller, viz. 112 
million kronor, whilst in 1929 there was actually 
a surplus of exports, amounting to 30 million 
‘kronor. It may be presumed that the balance of 
‘payments for last year will show a deficit of at 
“most 200 million kronor, whereas the five prece- 
ding years on an average had yielded a credit bal- 
ance of approximately 150 million kronor per 
annum. 
i During the last month of 1931 there was a dis- 
| tinct improvement in the balance of trade, owing 
| to the increased export of wood goods, wood 
| pulp, paper, certain machinery etc. This increase 
' of exports depends to some degree upon the 
actual exchange conditions, but additional expla- 
mations are easily found. One of these is the 
fact that importers in foreign countries have 
been induced to accelerate their purchases by 
_ the apprehension of higher tariffs. Another is 
| _ that menacing labour disputes in certain Swedish 
_ export industries have acted as a Se to 
increased output. 
|__ The increased exportation in December seems 
_ thus to have been, in part, of a temporary and 
artificial character. But a similar observation 
‘may be made with regard to importation, To- 
wards the end of last year Swedish importers in 
certain branches were undoubtedly induced to 
_ increase their purchases by the apprehension that 
the Riksdag this year would increase some rates 
of customs duty, particularly on luxuries. It is 
Significant, for example, that the import of 
coffee during the last quarter of 1931 amounted 
to no less than 18.7 million kg as compared 
with 11 -3 and 11.2 million kg in the years 1929 
and 1930. This means an increase by roughly 
two-thirds. Reckoned per head of the population 
the import of coffee last year was about 40 per 
cent Jarger than the annual consumption per head 
‘before the war. Taken absolutely, the amount 
mentee imported last year was twenty per cent 
than led highest previous record, 
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of goods will now be automatically reduced. 
Moreover the Swedish Government has announ- 
ced its intention to introduce bills providing for 
increases of customs duties on a number of goods. 
At the time of writing no particulars are known 
as to the bearing of this proposal. 

The Government has indicated that the in- 
creases in the rates of duty just mentioned will 
affect only goods which can be dispensed with, 
that is, luxuries in a wide sense of the term. 
These duties will, it seems, therefore be of a 
purely fiscal character, being mainly intended 
to provide much needed new revenue. In drawing 
up the Buget Estimates for the financial year 
1932—33 the traditional principle on which the 
Swedish Budget is based has been maintained. 
That is, all current State expenditure is defrayed 
from actual revenue, whereas borrowing is re- 
sorted to only for investment in the State com- 
mercial undertakings. The additional revenue 
required in order to balance the budget in this 
way is estimated by the Minister of Finance at 
about 74 million kronor, to be provided as fol- 
lows: — The announced increases in the rate of 
customs duty will bring in about 17 million kro- 
nor. Proposed increases in the taxation of auto- 
mobiles, alcoholic liquors and tobacco, together 
with excise duties on certain domestic goods, are 
expected to provide altogether 45 million kronor, 
In order to procure the remaining 12 million kro- 
nor, the Government proposes to impose a surtax 
on the larger incomes. 

Though Sweden’s budgetary difficulties are 
not so serious as in many other countries, 
the depression has set its distinct mark on 
the budget. In Sweden, however, the de- 
pression has struck very unevenly. For example, 
the foodstuffs industries and certain other 
sheltered industries have been well supplied 
with orders. The agricultural situation, on the 
other hand, is not satisfactory. The Swedish far- 
mers have indeed been benefited by the quota 
regulations. Unfortunately, however, last year’s 
harvest was poor, and, owing to the bad quality 
of the crop, especially of rye, prices have shown 
a falling tendency. The fall last year in the 
prices of animal produce aggravated the situation 
in this branch of production. After Sweden’s 
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suspension of the gold standard some improve- 
ment in prices was, however, noticeable. But in 
January this year another blow was struck at 
Swedish agriculture through the German surtax 
on butter. 

During the greater part of last year, despite 
reductions of output in the timber industries, the 
prices of wood goods, pulp and paper showed a 
falling tendency and the market was curtailed. In 
the last few months of that year, however, a dis- 
tinct improvement was noticeable in this respect. 
But, as previously indicated, it seems to have 
been, in part, of a transitory character. 

The exports of wood goods, pulp and paper in 
1931 and the preceding two years are shown by 
the following table: — 


Wood Wood pulp (estimated air dry 

goods weight) 1,000 tons ees 

1,000 Mecha- Sul- Sul- Total PES ee 

cub. m. nical phite phate ad ee 
1929. 6,358 330.9 946.4 506.0 1,789.3 477.85 
1930. 5,225 263.8 914.8 462.0 1,640.6 436.44 
1931. 3,586 266.6 781.1 512.7 1,560.4 478.77 


The export of Swedish paper has been fa- 
voured by a labour dispute in the Norwegian pa- 
per mills. Sweden’s foreign market for paper, 
is, however, at present menaced. Gt. Britain, 
which buys about half of Sweden’s export of 
wrapping paper, has imposed a 50 per cent duty 
on that commodity for six months, whilst France 
has introduced a 15 per cent surtax. The latter 
also affects wood goods, which are moreover 
menaced with an import quota. 

The exports of iron and steel have been even 
smaller than in the critical year 1921. The more 
favourable situation on the home market has, 
however, been maintained. In this branch too 
importation has increased during the last few 
months, doubtless in anticipation of forthcoming 
restrictions on imports. 

The exports from the leading engineering 
workshops showed last year a reduction in value 
of on an average 25 per cent as compared with 
1929 and 1930. In all probability, however, the 
decrease in volume is not so large. 

The money market has been firm. There has 
been no change in the bank rate since October 
1931, when it was reduced to 6 per cent. 
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On the stock exchange the prices of those 
Swedish shares which have been introduced 
abroad (The Match Co., Kreuger & Toll etc.) 
have followed the curve of the quotations on 
foreign stock exchanges. In October and No- 
vember shares in purely Swedish companies 
showed a rising tendency. In December, however, 
the increasing number of import restrictions in 
foreign countries in conjunction with apprehen- 
sions of labour disputes on the advent of the new 
year led to a fall in industrial shares. Even bank 
shares were carried along in this fall. From the 
middle of December to the middle of January the 
low level of industrial shares was on the whole 
maintained, whereas there was a considerable 
rise in the prices of bank shares, due to the ex- 
pectation of relatively satisfactory balance sheets. 


These expectations have been borne out by the 


bank reports hitherto published, which in most 
cases show a considerable increase in the gross 
profits as compared with the year immediately 
preceding. But as the banks have been obliged 
to make unusually large reductions in their as- 
sets to allow for depreciation, several of them 
propose to pay a somewhat lower dividend. 

The subjoined index numbers show the fluc- 
tuations in the prices of shares during the latter 
half of last year and in January. The prices 
are given in percentages of par: — 


bi 
Nee 1931 1932 
panies "5/6 75/7 "/g *5/o 'S/x0 *®/zx *Sjxa *5/x 
Machine Shops... 5 94 99 94 71 74 83 76 78 
Timber and Paper In- 
dustriescu, wou 5 108 110 110 94 86 109 106 106 


Combined Industries 
(Wood and Iron). 2 


Total above Com- 
panies. .; 12 


85 _91 104 98 99 


IOI 103 102 


Tol 104 102 83 84 99 93 94 


Banking Companies 4 210 212 211 186 157 172 160 172 


Owing to the high level of interest created by 
the large increase in the bank rate after the aban- 
donment of the gold standard, the prices of bonds 
during the last quarter of 1931 showed an almost 
continuous falling tendency. In January, how- 
ever, the prices have recovered somewhat, which 
is perhaps partly due to rumours of impending 
reductions of the bank rates in New York and 
London. The fluctuations in bond prices are 
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shown by the subjoined table, giving the yield on 
representative Swedish bonds: — 


Number 1931 1932 
Issued by of bond Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
loans 


Swedish Government 8 4.30 4.39 4.58 4.80 4.85 4.76 
Mortgage Banks, etc. 7 4.48 4.52 4.71 4.80 4.86 4.82 
Municipalities . 5 447 4.50 4.97 4.95 5.04 4.77 
Industrial Companies § 4.98 5.13 5.27 5.18 5.68 5.53 
5-06 4.93 
The figures are for the middle of the months. 


Total Loans 25 4.52 4.59 4.79 4.91 
Note. 


Thus in the middle of January the yield on 
State bonds was about 4°/, %, and the yield on 
first-class industrial bonds about 57/, per cent. — 
As is indicated in another part of this number, 
the yield on Government bonds in Sweden has 
latterly been about the same as in Gt. Britain, 
though considerably lower than in the other Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

The rising level of interest on the bond mar- 
ket has interrupted a lengthly period of low in- 
terest, which had resulted in conversions of for- 
mer loans on a considerable scale. New issues 
of bond loans have consequently been few in 
number. The proportion between the issues and 
redemptions of bond loans in the four quarters 
of last year is shown by the following table: — 


Bond loans Bond loans 
issued redeemed 


Increase (+) 
or decrease (—) 


Million Kronor 


Ustuquarter 3. 5 < 223.20 1§2.20 + 71.00 
2ndie Rie — as", Ges 161.84 170.86 — 9.02 
ard. | (ew ote wea hee 127.73 136.99 — 9.26 
Chl wea Weg ah ary tae 35.23 71.02 SAGA 

Total 548.00 531.07 + 16.93 


Among the larger issues of bond loans during 
the last quarter of 1931 the following should be 
noted: — 


I Nominal Issue 
nterest . 

Issued by in % amount _ price 

i in kronor in % 

Svenska Bostadskreditkassan . . § 20,000,000 (sold 

. privately) 

Svenska Skeppshypotekskassan . 5 2,000,0CO 100"/2 

Gity of Stockholm 5 5... % 4*/2 17,521,000 95%/> 


One result of the present monetary situation is 
that blocks of foreign bonds have been re-sold to 
foreign countries. The consequent diminution in 
the supply of Swedish bonds, in conjunction with 
the fact (indicated in the above table) that the 
redemptions of bond loans exceed the new issues, 
will naturally conduce to encourage the firmer 
tendency of bond prices on the Swedish market. 
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18 SKANDINAVISKA KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 
Some Statistical Data Concerning 
Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 
| Net Claims of Banks on Abroad | The Riksbank'’s 
| milion be Stock of Gold and} 
| (End of month) Stock of Gold Net Sains on [Nom Circulation 
| We ¥ ears 
| | Riksbank |Commercial banks Total (million kr.) (million kr.) | (million. kr.) 
|| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930| 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
Jan... . . « «|| 198 | 236 | 370 | 277 | 302 | 132 | 475 | 538 | 502 | 236 | 244 | 241 | 434 | 480 | 611-| 469 | 500 | 519 
OK Sc se 198 | 233 | 352 | 269 | 278 | 152 | 467 | 511 | S04 | 235 | 244 | 240 | 433 | 477 | 592 | 472 | 503 | 507 
March . . . «|| 189 | 261 | 302 | 241 | 269 | 114 | 430 | 521 | 416 | 235 | 244 | 240 | 424 | 505 | 542 494 | 530 | 525 
I (Average) | 195 | 243 | 341 | 262 | 280 | 133 | 457 | 523 | 474 | 235 | 244 | 240 | 430 | 487 | 582 | 478 | 511 | 517 
Apatite as | 185 | 355 | 296 | 277 | 234 | 76 | 462 | 589 | 372 | 235 | 243 | 240 | 420 38 536 | 486 | 523 | 522 
May cepts. ek | 183 308 280 | 259 | 228 | 20 | 442 | 586 | 300 | 234 | 243 | 239 | 417 I |-519 | 492 | 525 | §19 
| June ws. 195 | 389 | 295 | 275 | 152 | 42 | 470 | 541 | 337 | 234 | 243 | 238 | 429 | 632 | 533 | 518 | 551 | 530 
I (Average) | 188 | 367 | 290 | 270 | 205 | 46 | 458 | 572 | 336 | 234 | 243 | 239 | 422 | 610 | 529 | 409 | 533 | 526 
Julye ores eas | 207 | 358 | 221 | 284 | 207 | 130 | 491 | 565 | 351 | 234 | 243 | 238 | 441 | bor 459 | 500 | 527 | 529 
Auge... .. 204 | 348 | 125 | 311 | 197 | 172 | 515 | 545 | 297 | 242 | 242 | 230 6 | 590 | 355 | $14 | 537 | 540 
Sept eden are | 221 | 397 | 33 | 341 | 181 | 231 | 562 | 578 | 264 | 242 | 242 | 199 | 463 | 639 | 232 | 544 | 562 555 
II (Average) | 211 368 | 126 | 312 | 195 | 178 | 523 | 563 | 304 | 239 | 242 | 222 | 450 | 610 | 349 519 | 542 | 541 
Paolo Sty ca cede 232 | 398 | 25 | 327 181 | 219 | 559 | $79 | 244 | 241 | 242 | 213 | 473 | 640 | 238 | 529 | 55 552 
INOW arcu sapien | 255 | 392 | 25 | 307 |.172 | 230 | 562 | S64 | 255 | 241 | 242 | 206 | 4 634 | 231 | 540 | 558°} 547 
IEC: (Fae aire | 265 | 390 | 49 | 318 | 164 | 241 | 583 | 554 | 290 | 245 | 241 | 206 | S10 | 631 | 255 540 | 551 | 547 
IV (Average) || 251 | 393 |_ 33 | 317 | 172 | 230 | 568 | 566 | 263 | 242 | 242 | 208 | 493 | 635 | 241 | 536 | 554 | 540 
The figures comprise balances with foreign banks 
Notes and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month. Monthly averages 
amounts due to foreign banks | 


Rates of Exchange. 


| The Riksbank’s Quotations (Monthly Averages) 
London New York Paris Berlin 
Kr for © 1 Kr. for $ x Kr. for 100 francs Kr. for 100 Rmk 

1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 | 1931 
| Janets os 18.142 | 18.138 | 18.141 | 3.7411 | 3.7256 | 3.7378 | 14.642 | 14.668 | 14.676 | 88.943 | 89.015 | 88.864 
Keb... ai babeatonc 18.157 | 18.127 | 18.151 | 3.7429 | 3.7289 | 3.7372 | 14.640 | 14.636 | 14.667 | 88.841 | 89.041 88.336 
| March - | 18.170 | 18.110 | 18.146 | 37446 | 3.7248 | 3.7362 | 14.652 | 14.609 | 14.642 88.856 | 88.891 | 88.957 
I (Average) || 18156 | 18.125 | 18.146 | 3.7429 | 3.7264 | 3.7371 | 14.645 | 14.638 14.662 | 88.880 | 88.982 | 88.886 
{April 5 teas’ 18.175 | 18.096 | 18.151 | 3.7453 | 3.7215 | 3.7360 | 14.656 | 14.606 | 14.629 | 88.817 88.849 | 88.974 
| May: a a to | 18.155 | 18.114 | 18.147 | 3.7432 | 3.7284 | 3.7319 | 14.652 14.645 | 14.616 | 88.979 | 88.979 | 88.845 
June coeus eo 18.117 | 18.099 | 18.152 | 3.7372 | 3.7262 | 3.7322 | 14.644 | 14.642 | 14.634 aia 88.878 | 88.605 
| II (Average) || 18.149 | 18.103 | 18.150 | 3.7419 | 3.7254 | 3.7334 | 14651 | 14.631 | 14.626 -976 | 88.902 | 88.808 
lyre te ten 2 18.102 | 18.101 | 18.148 | 3.7322 | 3.7214 | 3.7371 | 14.638 | 14.662 | 14.681 88.949 | 88.832 | 88.5417 
ANG Wa ge tbtciee 18.104 | 18.116 | 18.160 | 3.7338 | 3.7206 | 37395 | 14.650 14.656 | 14.676 | 88.947 | 88.881 | 88.8677 
PS SOt ye co aie « 18.103 | 18.097 | 18.1593] 3.7346 | 3.7232 | 3.73763) 14.643 | 14.643 | 14.6733) 88.940 | 88.721 88.1543 

| TMT (Average) || 18.103 | 18.105 3-7335 | 3-7217 14.644 | 14.654 88.945 | 88 811 
HCE aC eid 18.144 | 18.099 | 16.939 | 3.7267 | 3.7259 | 4.3615 | 14.670 | 14.639 | 17-446 | 88.994 | 88.704 |102.222 
HIN GY secs le ts 18.151 | 18.104 | 17.935 | 3.7216 | 3.7290 | 4.8268 | 14.691 | 14.663 | 19.090 | 89.066 | 88.860 115.180 
Dect ape et 18.105 | 18.105 | 18.032 | 3.7095 | 3.7291 | 5.3632 | 14.637 | 14.673 | 21.206 88.848 | 88.915 |127.700 
IV (Average) || 18.133 | 18.103 | 37635 | 3.7193 | 3.7280 | 4.8505 | 14.666 14.658 | 19.247 | 88.969 | 88.826 [115.034 

<a | 
Par 18.1595 3.7315 14.6196 88.8889 


* Refers to the period 1—13 July. — ? Refers to the period 2—31 August. — 3 Refers to the period 1—19 Sept. 


old standard on the 21th Sept. and Sweden on the 28th Sept. 1931. 
nal quotations of the commercial b. 
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Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


Commercial banks | Quotations Shares sold 
Sa Et int Loans Bills Ree Ciesing lepea oe eee 1|0n the Stockholm 
{ peponits incl. bills rediscoun- counted (million kr.) Shares Wack Stock Exchange 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) . Ge % (1000 kr.) 
1929 | 1930 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 || 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1929 | 1930| 1931 
a a a a ee ee ee een ee eT 
Jan... . . - - {13530} 3600} 3731 | 4285 | 4431 | 4565 | 165 | 156 | 89 | 2108| 2283} 2450] 166 | 128 | 94 | 2261 | 1894] 1752 
GUA as vale ss 3526 | 3621 | 3707 | 4304 | 4478 | 4 78 167 | 154 | 10 eye 1828 | 1843 || 171 | 128 1521 ne ae 
March . . . . |} 3540} 3656] 3701 | 4360| 4509 | 4654] 230 | 157 | 154 | 1848} 2136|2140|| 166 | 131 1688 | 2227 | 274! 
_I (Average) || 3532 3626 | 3713 | 4316 | 4473 | 4599 | 187 | 156 | 117 | 1847 | 2082 | 2144|| 168 | 129 1823 | 2172 | 2228 
rs 3524 | 3692 | 3061 | 4332 | 4447 | 4702| 209 | gi | 151 |2014| 2270/2155 || 167 | 119 1106 | 3316 | 303 
KEY 3469 | 3661 | 3642 | 4347 | 4432 | 4753| 231 | 56 | 191 | 1928] 2042] 2265) 158 | 105 1365 | 1679 | 212 
Mefane: . 5... 3462 | 3648 | 3631 | 4392 | 4479 | 4735 | 262 | 71 | 218 | 1826| 2188] 2175] 151 | 101 932 | 1885 | 2664 
II (Average) || 3485 | 3667 | 3645 | 4357 | 4453 | 4730 | 234 | 73 | 187 | 1923 | 2167| 2198 || 159 | 108 | 1134 | 2293 | 2608 
ee 3530 | 3722 | 3683 | 4370| 4451 | 4716! 191 14 | 200 | 2235 | 2297 | 2266)| 151 | 104 1401 | 859| 2402 
a 3530) 3709 | 3656 | 4399 | 4524 | 4771 | 202 | 36 | 270 | 1837] 2062 | 1790|| 146 | 102 1391 | 1454] 1741 
oS re 3563 | 3737 | 3670 | 4420 | 4530| 4797| 212| 25 | 382 | 2012|2118| 1880] 140] 83 1290 | 1351 | 2808 
| _ Ill (Average) || 3541 | 3723 | 3670 | 4396 | 4504 | 4761 | 202 | 25 | 284 | 2028 | 2159/1979 || 146 | 96 | 1360 | 1221 | 2317 
Oct. 3501 | 3708 3669 4434 | 4532 |4709| 176 | 17 | 283 | 2260] 2335|2156| 136 | 84 | 2706 | 1412 |. 131: 
3521 | 3060 | 3608 | 4424 | 4524| 4681) 167 | 36 | 300 | 2151 | 2069] 2131|| 131 | 99 | 2731 | 1297 1368 
3481 | 3631 | 3554 | 4420 | 4634 | 4694| 251 | 197 | 326 | 2359 | 2301 2418 || 134 | 93 | | 1276 | 2041 | 620} 
3521 | 3606 | 3610 | 4426 | 4503 | 4605 | 198 | 83 | 303 | 2257 | 2235| 2235) 132 | 92 | _—_| 2238 | 1583) 1034 | 


Total amounts passed E P e 

through the Riksbank| Prices at middle Ss sii ety 
Clearing House(Stock- of month Stock Exchange | 
holmand Gothenburg) business day 


The figures refer to end of month 


Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


Wholesale Price Index (Board 
Rediscount Rate | Effective Yield of Bonds | “of Trade) = Cost of Living 
of the Riksbank (%) (1913 = 100) Index 
(%) 1 oe ace Se | i: ____|(July 1914 = 100) 
! Govt. Loans*) | Industrial Loans")! All Goods Raw Materials 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 || 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 || 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
| ] | | j 
| j | 
Soames. 4.5. | 4.5 . 3.5 La 4.07| 4.76] 4.93] 4.89| 5.53]| 144 | 131 | 115 | 139 | 125 | 111 | 167 | 161 | 157 | 
os aa 4.5 | 4.5 | 3.03 | 4.27| 4.06 4.92 | 4.85 | 145 | 128 | 114 | 143 | 122 | 111 . . | 
March - | 4.5 | 4.10] 3.0 || 4.22) 4.07 4.93 | 4.87 144 i 113 | 141 | 118 | 110 “| 
I (Average) || 4.50| 4.37| 3.18]| 4.28| 4.07 4:93 | 4.87 1441 114 | 141 | 122 | 111 
ol ae 4.5 | 3-53] 3-0 || 4.22] 4.10 4.91 | 4.88 141 | 124 | 112 | 136 | 118 | 110 || 165 | 160 
ony 4.5 | 3.5 | 3.0 || 4.30] 4.09 4.89 | 4.85 | 140 | 123 | 111 | 134 | 117 | 109 2 8 ere 
on 4.5 | 3.5 | 3.0 | 4.30] 3.94 4.90] 4.85 | 139 | 123 | 110 | 134 | 116] 107] - | 
Il (Average) || 4.50| 3.51 | 3.0 || 4.27] 4.04 4:90 | 4.86 | || 140 | 123 | WIE | 135 | 117 | 109 | | 
Ey ek 4.5 | 3.5 | 3.031] 4.32] 4.03 4.91 | 4.88 | 140 | 121 | 110 | 136 | 115 | 106 |) 164 | 158 | 
ite, 5 4.5 | 3.5 | 4.0 |] 4.27] 4.30 4.89] 4.98 141 | 121 | 109 | 136 | 114 | 106 oP ee 
Sept . oe 4.63 | 3.5 | 4.701] 4.221 4.39 4.87 | 5.13 | 140 | 119 | 107 | 132 | 114 | 101 : . 
__ Ii (Average) || 4.54| 3.50] 3.91] 4.26 4.24, | 4.89 | 5.00 | 140 | 120 | 109 | 135 | 114 | 104 | 
iis 5.5 | 3.5 | 6.82]! 4.07] 4.58 4.85 | 5.27 | 138 | 118 | 108 | 131 | 114 | 102 |) 163 | 158 | 
OS 5.5 | 3-5 | 6.0 || 4.11] 4.80 4.86) 5.18 135 | 3171 TIO] 13K || 144 | 107 1 <I 
OS ee §.20| 3.5 | 6.0 || 4.18] 4.85 4.84 | 5.68 | 134 | 117 | 111 | 130 | 114 | 10 : 
IV (Average) || 5.40| 3.50| 6.27|| 4.12 | 4.74 | 4.85 | 5.38 } 436 | 117 | m0 | 13t | 114 | x06 TL 
| i] 
Calculated on market prices at || Calculated on prices tuling at | Refers to end 
Notes Monthly averages middle of sicathe } middle of months | of quarters 
| | 
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Trade and Industry. 
2 | 
| | RU vt @ 2 gone (teres aie Export of Forest Products 
| (million kr.) ; “Ny Sone ieee é | 
| |Excess of Imports/Sawn and Planed : Pp a | 
| import Export i & Wood Goods Paper Pulp = Se dea acag 
| | a z 1000 stds Tooo tons 1000 tons 
| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 
Wjamre) ere ketone y | 103 | 110 | 112 | 83 |—13]—25!—20ll 44] 31|) 24! 94.4] 110.7/ 110.0] 35.5] 40.6] 30.3) 
Bets. fh. aber ied: «88 | 127 | 102 |* 78 | 100 | 67 | —10| —27| —35]| * 13) 17 8|%35.7| 36.7| 26.1|728.0] 39.3] 31.2 
March . . .|/%90 | 131 | 112 |*96| 109 | 65 | + 6]—22| —47||* 10} 16] 10|*47.7| 47.4] 25.4|*36.8| 37.6] 28.8) 
_I (Average) | YOO | 132 | 106 | * 95 | 107, | 7a | — 6|—25| —34||'22| 21 14|*59.3| 64.9] 53.8/*33-4| 39.2) 30.1| 
b A DIIR RY ots G's || 207 | 149 | 129 | 150 | 120 FMS Filia 29 eens 4 27 10 | 138.5} 121.8] 57-0] 45.8| 39.6] 28.4 
ie ee 169 | 154 | 125 | 163 | 160]! 99 |— 6|+ 6| —26 3 12 33 | 202.2] 156.2| 137.1| 42.9] 29.6] 45.6) 
Pe BHC Bae wees | 146 | 124 | 114 | 169 | 134 | Tot | +23] +10| —13]] 13 12 99 | 175.8] 122.9] 144.7| 34.9| 26.2] 3 218 
II (Average) || 174 | 142 | 123 | 161 | 138 | 92 |—13|— 4|—31] 85| 92| 47| 172.2] 133.6| 112.9] 41.2| 31.8) 36.7) 
Menzies a ate 139 | 141 | 117 | 169 | 138 | 105 | +30].— 3|—12]] 129] 116] 95] 156.0] 145.4/ 155.0] 41.1] 32.5) 40.2 
np Wied fee | 143 | 130 | 117 | 178 | 143 |] 98 | +35] +13) —19]| 143] 106| 77] 167.1] 140.6 137.6] 37.3] 39.5) 46.7 
i Sept.t haces. | 172 | 146 | 129 | 180 | 13 99 | + —12} —30]) 137] 86) 56) 171.1] 159.4) 148.5] 40.2] 39.1} 45.1 
| IT (Average) || 151 | 139 | 121 | 176 | 138 | 101 | +24) — 1 | —20] 136| 103} 76.| 164.7| 148.5| 147.0) 30.5) 37.0] 46.0 
ft Ocks Cait ais ie. | 177 | 151 | 130 | 186 | 136 | 107 | + 9| —15| —23]) 117] 100} 80] 185.5] 142.5) 169.0] 43.9] 37.0] 50.2), 
Torta de eye | 168 | 134 | 131 | 175 | 131 | 101 | + 7|— 3|—30|] 117] 88) 85} 201.8) 188.8|178.5) 38.x| 37.6) 46.4 
paec hae) ¢e" « | 161 | 125 | 129 | 159 | 128 | 124 |— 21+ 3|— 5] 85] 63] 75) 210.9) 261.2) 271.5 43-1) 33-3] 43.6) 
|___IV (Average) | 169 | 137 | 130 | 173 | 132 | 111 | + 5|— 5|—17| 106] 84| 80) 199.4| 197.5] 206.3| 41.7|_ 30.0] 40.7) 
| Notes The figures for 1929 have been adjusted according Petersburg Estimated air-dry 
; to the annual statistics standard = 4.67 m® weight } 
| E f i Ww. -axle Kilo-| ‘ 
. |Export ofiron Ore) Workshop aoe of ne expel naar metres of loaded beh oe beac ing 
roduc ruc P 
| es Ge | million kr. (1923-24 = 190)] Index numbers 1 ciate Railways (s) 
oe i - —— ae —— ; 
| 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 || 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1929 | 193¢ | 1931 || 1929 | 1930 |1931 | 
\| | 
f Jomt { rt 32% 464 708 | 363 7.98| 8.89| 6.70|) 148] 151] 113 31.1| 31.6| 28.8) 14.8| 13.9] 20.3 
Peet er pemes ry 2 | 438] 646| 306]|*5.66] 9.50) 7.59!1 134] 144] 123 *33.7| 35.0] 31.0] 14.6] 13.2] 18.7 
March - | 449| 674] 305]/*9.52] 11.83] 7.76|) 135] 149] 122] - : - 11745.3| 40.6| 36.4]| 13.7] 12.3] 19.4} 
I (Average) || 450| 676| 327||/*7.72| 10.07] 7.34|| 139] I ¥1Q|} 3.25 | 3-26 | 2.51//*36.7| 35.7 | 32.1]] 14.4] 13.1] 19.5} 
Aprils co's me 891| 723| 314] 12.16] 11.36] 6.66|| 146] 149] 120] - . > | 37.7) 36.0} 35.0] 11.4] 10.8] 17.2} 
May, fee cs fee 1007 ah 357|| 9.54] 13.24 8.09 130| I40 93 33-1) 35-5 | 32.3|| 7-7 8.0 13.2 
Sey aay tee 904} 803} 459] 11.83] 9.00] 6.96|| 129) 123] 117] - . - || 32.1] 30.7] 31.211 68] 8.0) 11.8% 
II (Average) || 9, 818] 377) 11.18] 13.20] 7.24] 135] 137] 110] 3.47| 3.22| 2.66]! 34.3) 34.1/ 32.8] 8.6 Bo 14.0] 
lis a abe, Margate 1128 | 773] 453|| 10.09! 9.77] 7.56]| 129] 130] I07|| - , > || 34.21 35-7} 34.2]| 6.3 g7 11.8] 
Aug tah Senet |1036| 675} 270]/10.30] 8.74) 6.93} 133| 120] 103 37-5| 36.3| 34-8] 61] 81] 12.8 
Septierges eee goz| 632] 219|/ 10.41] 9.02] 8.49|| 131| 127] 114] - . - || 38.0} 36.9] 63.3]] 6.7 5 | 13.4 
II (Average) || 1022| 693] 314) 10.27| 9.18] 7.66) 131] 126) 108] 3.51 | 2.94] 2.61|| 36.6] 36.3/ 35.1!) 6.4 4 | 12.7 
Oct t.. eee oe SII] 74|}10.56| 9.65] 6.58] 134] 126) 110} + |, - 38.0] 35.1] 34.4) 8.2] 12.2] 16.5] 
INGY:) Se ees i 410] 144]] 10.89] 9.43] 7.40|] 137] 120] 116 s 34.7| 30.6] 30.7]| 10.1] 15.3] 19.37 
Dee Warn 768| 470) 239]) 9.74| 8.27] 8.42|| 130] 120 . . 30.2| 27.8 16.3 | 22.9 
IV (Average) || 776| 464| 152|| 10.40] 9.12] 7.47]| 134| 122 3-43 | 2.77 34.3) 31.2 11.5 | 16.7 
. Motors, electr. ma- According to The figure 3 —e , a | 
Notes roe aan iesaee ae »Svensk || denotes normal Million eh, - | of Se ft ape Y 
Z Siar | telephones, etc. || Finanstidning> | supply of labour Selle tat Ce 


* Navigation greatly hampered owing to ice. 
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* Amortization-dates waaerinede 2 


Terms of Redemption 


Interest 


Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 


Prices (bid) 


Tilgungsmodalitéten Red b Notieru Gel 
p = Drawings p — Purchase aM Se a Dates Cio oe ee eee ( ae’ 
Auslosung Ritickkauf Zins 1931 1932 
Quoted a? R= hid ome Loan Konvertibel | termine |\—— 
uoted on the Stock Exc taatsrent * 
k Exchange vente 23/z0| 7/zx| ra | 2/2 Aw dee"Birse "elngefalt 
City of Malmé 4» 1905. . .|1906—1945 D Fe the 
> > 4/2» 1910. . . it ee D at — r lh timid, be ein Mie dee a 4 > 1905 
he KREUGER & TOLL 9 an ra A 4, eae sce 47/2 1910 
Holding Company) >1929. . . | 1929— D ra foe sabes one 
ee Calin cae year at 195 eeee “desip2atale | Sqeinssie aml, |. (Holdinggssollschalt) 9 (va .tozy hoe. 
74 : mal jihrlich 2u 105. 
BERGSLAGERNAS JARNVAGS : BERGSLAGERNAS JARNVAGS 
A.-B, (Railway) % 1898 F = . h : ‘AG: 
aoe ar be ane aay 98 cony. | 1912—1961 D at110% su rro% S/r—*5/7| — | 88 | 86 | — A.-B. (Zisenbahn) 4 % 1808 konv. 
BERG—OXELOSUND TRAFIK pi GRANGES- 
(Iron Ore) S) » 3922). . . | 1927—1944 D t/, x) Saas BERG—~< XELOSUND 
> > B 43/2 > ‘1930 . 1935—1960 D ae re sae: i? pe is — (Ziseners) 3. »> 1922 
LuossAVAARA—KIIRUNA- = | a : > 47/2 > 1930 
vaara A.-B. (Iron LuossaVAARA—KIIRUNA- 
Ore). Sa ES > TO28ieew 1988 —T963,.D “42 1938. | */s— */22|100 OE bar AB. (Zisen- ; 
1 > > > 4{/2 > 19307 . 193I—1955 D 15/4 1940 15/4 — 5) 33 ae > 1928 
Hotmens Bruks & FAsR. : FO OB sl OD! | OO. lai eee « 4'/2 > 19307 
A.-B. (Paper, Pulp and aS Cnet y Fann 
| Cottongood : oe e s ‘apier, EHols- 
Pees wear et * 1926 1932—1951 D 10 1936 | %/4— He] — | — | 92 | 92 REAP ehh ny: > same 
Ericsson (Tele- TELEFON A.-B. L. M. 
Re Seen Loan ci a sergaittes 23/ 2) 2°/ 22) " Eee 
taalsrent 1 12 bs 5 . . 
Quoted on the Stock Exchange ageats oe ae An der Bérse eingefiihrt 
Belgium, Kingdom of . . .7 %1926 1928—1956 D* P 41 19362) */s— 1/22] 104 |106*/2|104*/4 1051/4| Belgischer Staat. . +--+ +7 % 1926 
> > > 4/2» 1930 | 1936—1985 D |’ */a1936 | t/s— z2| 87 4) QO.- | 93 > Se |G Ae e F890 
| Danish Government . . . .5 » 1928 | 1933—1958 D P 15/, 1938 |5/3—t8/9 | 96 [100 | 92"/2| 92"]=| Danischer Stant. . 2 +5 > 1928) 
| Danish Mortgage Bank. . .5 » 1927 19331967 D P *5/, 1937 |*5/s—*5/12] 96 |10O | 93 g2?/2| Dan. Hypothekenbank ...5 1927 
| Copenhagen, City of . . 4/2» 1930 | 19311970 D P "fra 1941 | *[s— 1/22) 87 g4t]a| 88 | — Kopenhagen . . 4° /2 » 1930 
Finnish Mortgage Association 67/2 » 1929°| 1930—1959 D (61939 | e— taf —— |=) 78 Finl, Hypothekenvereinigung 6"/2 > 1929") 
| Municipal Bank of Norway, | | 
dee i Ais) ee i 57/2 > 19297) 19321969 D P Jy 1939. | */s— 2] 98) 99 | 95 99 | Norw. Kommunalbank Sex 1 5*/2 > 19297 
Municipal Bank of f Norway, ; Il 33/22 2| 
Ser. II o. © S/a x9207| 1932-1900, DE *Ir0 1939 | */4— V2) 97/2] 99 | 95 99 > > ELL 5; / 512029 
‘Municipal Bank of pias § » 1930%| 1935-1970 D P <p n940, | /6— 41°94,) 93,1 99 | = > ? 5? 1930: 
| German Govt, (Young-Loan) 57/2 > 1930 | 19311965 D P | %/6 1935 | /6—*/xa) 50°74 435/41 42 | 55 Deutscher Staat( Young-Anleihe) 5‘/2> 1930 
® At 105 per cent. — Zu ros Prosent. 2 Guaranteed by the Government. — Mit Biirgschaft des Staates. 
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SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


STOCKHOLM, 16 


MFMRFR OF THF 


Telephone number: Stockholm ozo 


Telegraphic address: Kreditbolaget 


AAT CO TE RY Pye 


Fernsprecher: Stockholm oror 


Telegrammadresse: Kreditbolaget 


SKANDINAVISKA 


meee DOILLTAKTIEBOLAGET 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31st, 1931 


27.318.979: 


209.098.429: 
466.903.078: 
171.868.930: 
4-715-975: 
17.25,3-052: 
55521-5300: 
53-781.191: 
12.532.051: 
15-255-844: 


59 


Kr. 1.034.248.833: 50 


Assets 

EE ee i kkk ee ws Kr. 
Bills: 

OR Sas Ry eae a Kr. 174.386.121: 01 

Per CS we ee ok. SS eA ecelehtatey 5s 
SINC) em ee Sy wk yk ee » 
Bement Accounts (secured). . | 2... 6 wk > 
SR LEESSTSE SMe) ore nS sa ne > 
EEE al os MP ME Te eb eee A tae > 
RE ceOLies ey Bk es oy ae aa a ys > 
er ee a Se a ke ee ee > 
eI sl op SUR 2S a a rc » 
Smeeoridings @& Furnitore . . . . 2 ss. 8 te ee te > 

Liabilities 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) . . ...... Kr. 
Deposits: 

OPE OS i ak a Kr. 136.478.133:34 

BiENOCICOM Er sid sg cing st fe ge Ge ve » 472.863.880:62 
REAL rm tice eh Re Ne oS. San Sele ey > 
BERS ve ek ie re re » 
i SIS A en Ae ee a > 
5'/2 % Registered Certificates of the Bank (»Férlagsbevis») .. » 
CEES a a oe Kr. 87.188.000: — 


RE SIC aes, ie oes Se Pe a Sa ay ae » _94.812.000:— 


18.580.917: 


609.342.013: 
26.663.915: 
16.611.113: 
81.050.873: 


100.000.000: 


182.000.000: 


Kr._1.034.248.833: 50 


— 
Aa 


Inside the Circle: 


Private Telephone Lines of the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget 


Outside the Circle: 
Direct Telephonic Connections 
with Foreign Countries. 
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